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merchant marine in support of the war purposes of the
United Nations, the free transit of United Nations forces
across the isthmus, the use of supplies and resources,
including farm lands, and the reactivation of World War II
bases and such others as might be necessary for training
and defense.47
This last move was especially significant in view of
Panama's refusal, after 1946, to consent to United States
use of these properties on a bilateral basis, a controversy
discussed in die next chapter herein. Now Dr. Carlos Brin,
chief of the Panamanian delegation at Lake Success, de-
clared that his country would offer the sites without any
strings attached, and for any plan worked out by the
United Nations command! It seems to this writer that no
more striking evidence could be found of Panama's atti-
tude toward the world organization as compared to any
other agency upon earth. Nor is the picture altered by
the likelihood that United States forces would in all prob-
ability be the United Nations groups sent to occupy the
bases. That would not change the all-important fact, to a
Panamanian, that the action was being taken by, and in
the name of, the United Nations rather than by the power
of the "Gringo Colossus/*
In August of 1950 the Cabinet took an historic step: it
authorized recruitment of an army of Panamanian volun-
teers to fight under the United Nations banner in Korea.
This was the act of a nation which had never sent an armed
force to fight beyond its borders, and which indeed had
not had any army at all for more than forty-five years
except for the small beach and security watches of World
War II.48 This circumstance affords another insight into
Panamanian views toward the United States, and toward
the United Nations. Dr. Brin had this to say on October
7,1950: